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AROUND-THE-WORLD LETTERS 



[Extracts from letters dated November 4 and 11.] 

Deab Editob: All that I had heard and read, and pictures that I have 
seen, still did not prepare me for the beauty of this well-known panorama. 
We steamed slowly along the coast of France, watching the change to blue sea, 
blue sky and wonderful clouds. . . . Before us lay Villa France, a village 
built apparently on solid rock. The streets wind and turn up the steep sides, 
and the houses are all of stone and cement. The people have cemented flower 
pots into the steep walls, and everywhere huge clusters of heliotrope, roses, 
geraniums, trumpet vine, morning glories, jasmine, and oh, so many others, seem 
to tumble over the walls, out of the walls, out of the windows of the houses 
and from the roofs. . . . From Nice we took the train to Monte Carlo, 
that wonderful place. It is enchantment itself. There were only a few ladies 
present — but the tables with the stacks of gold and silver, the croupiers with 
their funny little rakes and their mask-like faces were there. There was one 
nice, white-haired old lady, cheeks flushed with excitement, with that dull 
flush that comes only to the old, scooping in the five-franc pieces by the dozen. 
She would put half in her bag and half for another venture. Later I saw her 
on the train, sitting back with hands folded, and a serene smile on her face 
as if she had been to church. . . . 

Cairo is the most cosmopolitan city in the world, with its picturesque 
Bible characters, untouched by time in appearance and habits, side by side 
with Parisian shops, automobiles, and trolley cars. The streets swarm with 
Arabs, Bedouins, Algerians, and all the other dark-skinned picturesque people, 
every one wearing either a turban or a fez of some kind. Our first visit was 
to the sphinx and the pyramids by moonlight — a nine-mile drive or trolley 
ride. ... At the edge of the desert there are donkeys and camels, with 
boys and men all clamoring to take you to the sphinx for a shilling. I tried 
the camel, but the next time I walked. The pyramids are larger than I thought, 
and the sphinx smaller, also the sphinx is not a lady. The inscrutable sphinx 
is a man. We saw a jackal slinking along an elevation in the sand, and it all 
seemed so mysterious and unreal, in spite of the squeals and exclamations of 
the other tourists. When we went again by day, we saw the tiller of the soil 
in bare legs and little tunic, with just his hands, no tools, making mounds of 
earth, leaving squares for the water to flow in and irrigate the crops. The soil 
is so fertile that they can grow anything provided they can get water. . . . 
As the soil requires no fertilizing, and the character of the growth provides 
no fuel, that which in other countries is used for fertilizer, the manure, is here 
used for fuel. Girls and boys collect it and dry it on boards, carrying it in 
baskets on their heads. This, of course, keeps the streets clean, except for the 
mud, as it is too precious to be wasted. The irrigating is done either by hand, 
by means of a pail on the end of a pole, like the old-fashioned well, and 
poured into a trough, or by means of a huge wheel with earthen jugs attached, 
like the cars of a Ferris wheel, the motor power being an ox or an ass. 

After the pyramids came a tour of the mosques and the University, the 
latter being the most interesting sight in all Cairo. As you enter the court 
you are made to put huge yellow slippers over your heathen feet, so as not 
to defile holy ground. You see hundreds and hundreds of students, from the 
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age of six or seven up, sitting or rather squatting in groups, all studying the 
Koran. Seven years is the time allotted to master this education. The little 
ones write on sheets of tin with a small paint brush. All of them remove 
their shoes, and all of them bring their food, consisting of a round flat cake 
of unleavened bread and some fruit, or a section of sugar-cane, or a bowl of 
salad into which they dip their bread to soak up the dressing. Most of them 
rock to and fro, studying in a sort of chant. Others sit in wrapt silence. A 
few stare in curiosity, but most of them look disdainfully or resentfully at the 
intruders. 

Our next visit was to the museum, where I learned that the phrase, " there 
is nothing new under the sun," is really true. The Egyptians three thousand 
years ago played cribbage, chess, jack-stones, and threw dice. They had 
colonial chairs, they wore beautiful jewelry and had rubber tires on their 
chariots. They did lots of other things, but I am not going to describe them, 
because I slipped away from the crowd, took a dragoman with a gorgeous 
gown and turban, and went to the Egyptian hospital. This is a government 
institution, taking only natives, and rated third class. There is a medical 
school conducted for the instruction of native physicians, or rather medical 
students. The matron is an Englishwoman, trained in the London Hospital. 
The head Bisters of the wards and operating theatre are also from England. 
There is a training school for native nurses, who receive a three-years training 
and are then allowed to practise as certified midwives. There is no field for 
private nursing among the natives, but midwifery is very important. Some- 
times they take permanent positions in the different hospitals. The pupils 
wear a blue uniform, white apron, and instead of a cap, the oriental veil 
pinned gracefully to the top of the head. It is more practical than our cap 
as it can be used to cover the entire head. They also wear shoes and stockings, 
a notable distinction from the ward maids, who go barefooted. The building 
is five hundred years old. Needless to say, it is a bit shabby. The only chairs 
to be seen are one for each English sister. Natives all squat on the floor, 
either on a mat in the corner of the ward or anywhere they happen to want 
to rest. Each bed has a low stand beside it with an ollah, or earthen water 
bottle, on it. They eat with their fingers. The full diets are meat once a day, 
rice and milk, fresh vegetables, fruits, and the same kind of cakes of unleavened 
bread made before Christ. The other diets are plain milk, or rice and milk. 
Both men and women wear white baggy trousers with loose jackets, no under- 
wear, and no shoes and stockings. The orderlies all stood at attention when we 
passed, and touched their foreheads in salute. Every patient who was able sat 
up in bed, others who were up hurried to their places. Little birds came in at 
the windows and hopped on the beds. Other things get into the beds and wood- 
work also, so each ward is emptied and thoroughly cleaned every month. 

The nurses' dormitory has absolutely nothing in it except beds draped 
with mosquito netting like a large croup tent. These beds were all crowded 
into one corner, the matron explaining that no matter how they place them 
in neat rows, the girls bunch them together again, so that no evil spirits 
can get between. As the Orientals consider it filthy to bathe or even wash your 
hands in standing water, there are no tubs, only a row of shower baths. There 
is absolutely no furniture. Each pupil has a chest, not unlike our ice chests, 
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in this she keeps her clothes, and a mirror. There is no drainage, not even 
cesspools, as the water supply is kept in cesspools and when the Nile is 
high, these would run into each other. So the toilets are simply a row of 
seats with visible pails. These, together with other refuse, are emptied twice a 
day and, I believe, burned. The English sisters have a very charming house 
to themselves, with a garden and tennis court. The house surgeon is English, 
and in spite of the apparent unprogressiveness of the hospital habits, if I may 
call them so, the professional element is absolutely modern. The operating 
theatre might be in London or New York. The sterilizing is done in drums. 
They are getting statistics with " 606," and I was shown a cured case of 
pellagra, which had appeared hopeless for weeks. The hospital grounds are 
beautifully situated on one of the back waters of the Nile. In the centre is 
an open mosque for worship, and for each section there is a garden. 

We returned to the " Cleveland" at Suez, where we found everybody, from 
our captain down to the last kitchen helper, waiting to receive us in spotless 
white, from cap to shoes, and all brass buttons shining. We are now really in 
the tropics. This will be mailed at Bombay. 

Charlotte Ehblicher. 

EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 



Deab Editor: In reply to H. M. C, zinc oxide, applied to axillte twice a 
week, after bathing, at night, will dissipate the odor. 

Mass. 
II 

Deab Editob: Take two ounces of baking soda, mix with it one-half ounce 
of cornstarch, and use as a dusting powder, after the parts have been thoroughly 
cleansed and dried. It will check the perspiration and remove every particle of 
odor. Try it. 

Pennsylvania. L. P. C. 

JOURNALS NEEDED AND ON HAND 

Deab Editob: To complete my set of Journals I need volumes I and II, 
and numbers 1, 2, 3, of volume III. If any of these can be supplied I would 
appreciate the courtesy. 1 have extra copies of September, 1904 ; January, 1905 ; 
and March, 1905. Please state the price for Journals supplied. 
620 Forrest Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. Pantine Pembebton. 



